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Coco  Palm  Tree,  Whose  Fruit,  the  Cocoanut,  is  Deemed  the  Most  Important  Economic 

I'roduct  of  the  Tropics. 


Bute  of  Eliobp  Hslattli 


COMMISSIONER'S  ARBOR  DAY   MESSAGE 

To  the  Teachers  and  Students  of  Rhode  Island  Schools  : 

To  take  a  part  in  your  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  I  am  sending  you,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  many  suggestive  selections,  some  gathered  from  the  rich  literature  of  trees  and 
others  contributed  expressly  for  your  use  by  friends  versed  in  the  lore  of  nature.  The 
schools  of  Rhode  Island  have  kept  the  tree  festival  for  thirty-four  years  and  it  may 
seem  like  an  old  story ;  but  the  miracle  of  springtime  is  ever  new  and  in  the  vernal 
awakening  of  nature  a  voice  seems  to  say  :      "Behold !  I  make  all  things  new." 

The  main  theme  of  Arbor  Day  is  forestry  and  its  first  object  is  the  planting  of  trees. 
More  and  more  reforestation  is  becoming  an  urgent  public  concern  of  nation  and 
state,  as  shown  in  selections  of  this  program. 

"The    Past    unto    the    Present    cries — ■ 
'Arise,  ye  more  than  blind,  arise  ! 
For   I   who  felled   the  forest   low 
Would    now    again    a    forest    grow, 
But  what   is   done   I   cannot  mend. 
So  unto  you   a  message  send — • 
Much  have  I  done  for  you,  for  me 

Plant  a  tree. 

Plant  a  tree.'  " 

A  special  feature  of  this  year's  program  is  trees  in  foreign  lands.  A  past  number 
of  the  annual  told  the  story  of  some  immigrant  trees.  American  native  trees,  too, 
have  gone  to  other  lands.  There  is  an  internationalism  of  trees  as  of  many  other  things. 
Our  dependence  upon  the  tree  products  of  other  countries  has  grown  with  the  increase 
of  international  commerce.  Truly  the  friendly  trees  have  a  part  in  human  affairs 
and  the  advance  of  man's  happiness. 

A  harmony  of  utility  and  beauty  is  found  in  trees.  Truth  and  beauty  are  united  • 
in  nature,  both  revealed  anew  on  a  spring  morning.  "The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art 
of  God."  The  ethical  and  aesthetic  values  of  nature  study  enrich  Arbor  Day  pro- 
grams. Trees  in  literature,  trees  in  art,  trees  in  human  affairs,  all  prompt  a  con- 
servation of  forests,  but  also  teach  our  dependence  upon  the  divine  goodness  they 
reveal  for  our  spiritual  inspiration. 

As  of  old,  the  tree  is  a  symbol  of  man's  life.  The  moral  lessons  of  Arbor  Day 
have  a  place  in  the  character  education  of  th^  schools. 

"On  the  Tree  of  Life  eternal, 
Man,  let  thy  hope  be  staid, 
Which  alone,  forever  vernal. 
Bears  a  leaf  that  shall  not  fade." 


Commissioner  of  Education. 


CHORUS 
SONG 

RECITATIONS 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  ARBOR  DAY,   1925 

SCRIPTURE  ARBOR  DAY  MESSAGE 

RECITATION  ESSAYS  SONG 

BRIEF   REPORTS   ON   PLANTING   TREES 

SONG  GROUP  EXERCISES 

PLANTING  EXERCISES 


CHORUS 


Ag-ain  amonpr  the  hills  ! 

The  shaggy  hills  ! 

The  clear  arousing  air  comes  like  a  call 

Of  bugle  notes  across  the  pine,  and  thrills 

My  heart  as  if  a  hero  had  just  spoken. 

Again  among  the  hills  ! 

The  jubilant  unbroken 

Long  dreaming  of  the  hills  ! 

— Richard  Hovey. 


"There's  part  o'  the  sun  in  an  apple, 

There's  part  o'  the  moon  in  a  rose. 
There's   part   of  the   flaming   Pleiades 

In  every  leaf  that  grows. 
Out  of  the  vast  comes  nearness, 

For  the  God  whose  love  we  sing, 
Lends  a  little  of  his  heaven 

To  every  living  thing !" 


LILACS  IN  THE  DOORYARD 
In   the  dooryard   fronting   an    old   farm-house   near   the   white-wash'd   palings, 
Stands  the  lilac-bush,  tall,  growing  with  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich  green, 
With  many  a  pointed  blossom  rising  delicate,  with  the  perfume  strong  I  love. 
With  every  leaf  a  miracle — and  from  this  bush  in  the  dooryard, 
With  delicate-color'd  blossoms  and  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich  green, 
A  sprig  with  its  flower  I  break. — Walt  Whitman. 


God  made  the  hills  and  streams  and  set  our  feet 
To  wandering  where  meadowlands  are  sweet; 
And  He  is  there  through  all  the  nights  and  days 
Meeting  with  those  who  wallv  the  ancient  ways. 

— John  Russell  McCarthy. 


IF  ALIi  THE  SKIES 
If    all    the    skies    were    sunshine, 

Our  faces  would  be  fain 
To  feel  once  more  upon  them 

The  cooling  plash  of  rain. 

If  all  the  world  were  music. 
Our  hearts  would  often  long 

For  one  sweet  strain  of  silence. 
To  break  the  endless  song. 

If  life  were  always  merry. 
Our  souls  would  seek  relief. 

And  rest  from  weary  laughter 
In  the  quiet  arms  of  grief. 
Henry  Vayi  Dyke  in  "Songs  Out  of  Doors." 


IN  GOD'S  PLACES 
Come,  walk  the  windy  heights  with  me 
And  feel  the  furious  gusts  that  blow 
Across  your  brow,  and  watch  below 
The  mighty  trees  that  bend  and  bow 
To  their  all-conquering  Deity. 

Come,  walk  with  me  in  forests  deep, 
Where  all  is  still  save  for  the  cry 
Of  some  wild   bird  flung  out  on  high, 
Or  murmuring  wind  whose  lullaby 
Sings  the  submissive  trees  to  sleep. 

— Florence  Polk  Holding. 


"AN  INLAND  VOYAGE" 
"I  wish  our  way  had  always  lain  among  woods.  Trees  are  the  most  civil 
society.  An  old  oak  that  has  been  growing  where  he  stands  since  before  the 
Reformation,  taller  than  many  spires,  more  stately  than  the  greater  part  of 
mountains,  and  yet  a  living  thing,  liable  to  sickness  and  death,  like  you  and  me; 
is  not  that  in  itself  a  speaking  lesson  in  history?  But  acres  on  acres  full  of 
such  patriarchs  contiguously  rooted,  their  green  tops  billowing  in  the  wind,  their 
stalwart  younglings  pushing  up  about  their  knees — a  whole  forest,  healthy  and 
beautiful,  giving  color  to  the  light,  giving  perfume  to  the  air — what  is  this  but 
the  most  imposing  piece  in  Nature's  repertory?"- — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


THE  MOOD  OP  MAY  DAY 
"A  song,  oh  a  song  for  the  merry  May ! 
The  cows  in  the  meadow,  the  lambs  at  play, 
A  chorus  of  birds  in  the  maple-tree 
And  a  world  in  blossom  for  you  and  me." 


SCRIPTURAL.   SELECTIONS  FOR  ARBOR  DAY 
(The  Fruit  of  Trees) 
A  green  olive  tree,  fair  and  of  goodly  fruit. 

They  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 

And  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  the  increase  of  the  field. 

And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
seed  ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm 
trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days. 

The  tree  grew,  and  was  strong,  and  '  the  height  thereof  reached  unto  heaven,  and 
the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth :  The  leaves  thereof  were  fair,  and  the 
fruit  thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all :  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  shadow 
under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was 
fed  of  it. 

Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil 
fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life. 

But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,    meekness,    temperance. 


ARBOR  DAY  BEATITUDES 

Blessed  is  the  man  "who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  communion  with  her  visi- 
ble forms,"  for  unto  him  they  will  speak  a  various  and  an  eloquent  language. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  companions  with  the  flowers  and  the  trees,  with  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  they  will  return  unto  him  com- 
panionship and  consolation  in  multiplied  measure. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  joins  with  God  in  bringing  flowers  to  blossom  and  trees 
to  beauty  and  fruitage,  for  he  shall  feel  within  himself  the  unutterable  joy  of 
creation. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  cares  for  the  birds  and  the  beasts  and  provides  them 
food  and  shelter,  and  places  to  live  and  rear  their  young,  for  he  shall  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Him  whose  all-enclosing  heart  felt  the  hurt  and  the  loss  of  the  spar- 
row's fall. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  is  daily  baptized  in  the  flowing  streams  of  sunshine 
and  air,  who  walks  and  loves  the  meadows  and  the  plains,  who  lifts  up  his  eyes 
to  the  mountains,  who  rejoices  in  the  rivers  and  the  seas; — blessed  is  he  for  his 
youth  "shall  be  renewed  like  the  eagle's." 

Blessed  is  the  man  through  whose  blood  and  soul  the  seasons, — spring  and  sum- 
mer and  autumn  and  winter,  with  bursting  bud  and  bloom  and  fruitage, — 
march  like  a  mighty  pageant  of  life  and  death, — blessed  is  he  for  unto  him  is  it 
given  to  know  somewhat  of  the  eternal  mystery  of  being. 

Blessed  are  you  the  teachers  whose  opportunity  it  is  to  arouse  within  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  your  pupils  ideas  and  sentiments  of  appreciation  and  love  of  this 
ever  present,  all-enfolding  world  of  nature  in  which  they  are  "to  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being" ; — blessed,  twice  blessed  are  you  for  your  work  shall  live 
after  you. — F.  O.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  Teach- 
ers of  Illinois. 


NATURE'S  LESSON 


Words  and  music  by 
T.  B.  Weaver,  Prospect,  Ohio 
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TREE   CONSERVATION 

From  President  Coolidge's  Proclamation  of  American  Forest  Week, 
April  27— May  3,  1925. 

"In  proclaiming  American  Forest  Week,  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  our  people  the  danger  that  comes  from  the  neglect  of  our  forests. 

"For  several  years  the  nation  has  observed  Forest  Protection  Week.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  this  observance  be  enlarged.  We  have  too  freely  spent  the  rich  and 
magnificent  gift  that  nature  bestowed  on  us.  In  our  eagerness  to  use  that  gift  we 
have  stripped  our  forests ;  we  have  permitted  fires  to  lay  waste  and  devour  them ; 
we  have  all  too  often  destroyed  the  young  growth  and  the  seed  from  which  new 
forests  might  spring.  And  though  we  already  feel  the  first  grip  of  timber  short- 
age, we  have  barely  begun  to  save  and  restore. 

"We  have  passed  the  pioneer  stage  and  are  no  longer  excusable  for  continuing 
this  unwise  dissipation  of  a  great  resource.  To  the  nation  it  means  the  lack 
of  an  elemental  necessity  and  the  waste  of  keeping  idle  or  only  partly  productive 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  soil.  To  our  forest-using  industries  it  means  unstable 
investments,  the  depletion  of  forest  capital,  the  disbanding  of  established  enter- 
prises, and  the  decline  of  one  of  our  most  important  industrial  groups. 

"Our  forests  ought  to  be  put  to  work  and  kept  at  work.  I  do  not  minimize 
the  obstacles  that  have  to  be  met,  nor  the  difficulty  of  changing  old  ideas  and 
practices.  We  must  all  put  our  hands  to  this  common  task.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  Federal,  State  and  local  Governments  take  the  lead.  There  must  be  a 
change  in  our  national  attitude.  Our  industries,  our  landowners,  our  farmers, 
all  our  citizens  must  learn  to  treat  our  forests  as  crops,  to  be  used,  but  also  to  be 
renewed.  We  must  learn  to  tend  our  woodlands  as  carefully  as  we  tend  our 
farms. 

"Let  us  apply  to  this  creative  task  the  boundless  energy  and  skill  we  have  so 
long  spent  in  harvesting  the  free  gifts  of  nature.  The  forests  of  the  future  must 
be  started  to-day.  Our  children  are  dependent  on  our  course.  We  are  bound 
by  a  solemn  obligation  from  which  no  evasion  and  no  subterfuge  will  relieve  us. 
Unless  we  fulfill  our  sacred  responsibility  to  unborn  generations,  unless  we  use 
with  gratitude  and  with  restraint  the  generous  and  kindly  gifts  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence we  shall  prove  ourselves  unworthy  guardians  of  a  heritage  we  hold  in  trust. 

OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Have  the  American  people  any  idea  of  the  vast  territory  which  is  ruled  by  the 
Chief  Forester?  If  the  National  Forests  were  gathered  together  and  placed  in  a 
compact  territory  along  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  country,  they  would 
cover  the  following  states :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Indeed,  the  territory  of  the  forests  would  extend,  beyond  this  area  far  enough  to 
cover  an  additional  state  considerably  larger  than  the  state  of  Connecticut  and 
very  nearly  as  large  as  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

One-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  supported  on  an  area 
of  the  same  size  as  that  controlled  by  the  Forest  Service. 

How  large  a  population  these  National  Forests  could  conceivably  support  can- 
not easily  be  calculated.  Much  of  this  territory  is  mountainous;  much  of  it  is 
incapable  of  high  agricultural  development  for  one  reason  or  another ;  and  much 
of  it  is  outside  the  region  where  cities  and  industrial  centers  are  likely  ever  to  be 
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built.     Nevertheless  the  territory  of  the  National  Forests  is  capable  of  the  sup- 
port of  a  great  population.     It  contains  unknown  wealth. 

The  territory  included  within  our  National  Forests  exceeds  the  combined  area 
of  England  and  Germany.  These  two  countries  sustain  a  population  close  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  Germany  has  splendid  forests  which  she  maintains  along 
with  sixty  million  people.  To  maintain  forests  along  with  a  dense  population  is 
not,  however,  our  present  problem.  That  will  be  a  problem  later  in  our  history 
The  present  duty  of  the  Forest  Service  is  that  of  getting  ready.  Is  there  any 
other  bureau  chief  in  the  world  who  has  in  his  hands  the  administration  of  such  a 
territory?  Is  there  any  other  bureau  chief  in  the  world  who  is  trustee  for  such 
wealth,  actual  and  potential?  Is  there  any  other  bureau  chief  in  the  world  who 
should  give  a  clearer  accounting  of  his  stewardship?  Is  there  any  other  bureau 
chief  in  the  world  whom  the  people  whose  trustee  he  is  have  a  better  right  to 
watch,  examine,  and  catechise? 

Unfortunately  the  American  people  have  not  watched  as  they  should  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  vast  territory.  They  have  not  been  suflBciently  interested  to 
demand  full  information  concerning  what  the  work  of  forestry  involves.  They 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  policy  of  conservation  in  general,  but  they  have 
not  been  interested  in  what  that  involves. 

Of  course,  there  are  interested  parties.  There  are  lumbering  companies  that 
are  interested  in  the  timber  in  the  National  Forests.  There  are  cattle  and  sheep 
owners  who  are  interested  in  the  grazing  lands  within  the  National  Forests.  There 
are  recreationists  who  are  interested  in  visiting  the  National  Forests,  traveling  in 
automobiles  on  the  roads  through  them,  perhaps  camping  here  and  there  in  them. 
But  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  American  people  really  think  about  the  wealth 
that  belongs  to  them  in  this  great  territory  and  require  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  way  it  is  conserved  and  administered? 

More  than  five  million  dollars  are  expended  annually  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  and  administration  of  the  National  Forests.  More  than 
ten  million  dollars  have  already  been  expended  for  road  and  trail  construction. 
— Adapted  from  The  Outlook. 

OUR  VANISHING  BEDRESTS 

The  forest  is  the  background  of  America.  We  have  built  enormous  industries 
upon  its  resources.  We  lead  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  using  its  products.  We 
turn  to  the  woods  instinctively  for  recreation.  The  forest  is  one  of  our  great  pre- 
servers. It  feeds  our  lakes  and  streams.  It  shelters  and  renews  our  wild  life. 
It  has  given  moral  stamina,  self-taught  resourcefulness,  and  bodily  vigor  to  every 
generation  of  Americans. 

It  is  time  we  balanced  accounts  with  our  forests.  It  is  time  we  became  growers 
as  well  as  users  of  wood.  It  is  time  we  acquired  something  of  the  forestry  sense 
of  the  provident  folk  of  the  old  world — the  instinct  to  protect  the  woods,  to  plant 
a  tree  where  no  more  valuable  plant  will  grow.  It  is  time  we  paid  the  heed  to 
our  idle  acres — that  we  restored  woods,  industries,  and  people  on  the  large  part 
of  our  soil  which  lacks  them  all. 

To  reach  this  goal  much  must  be  done  by  way  of  public  effort.  We  need  more 
public  forests — national,  state,  municipal.  We  need  a  joining  of  hands  on  all 
sides  to  stamp  out  the  forest  fire.  We  need  public  control  of  the  use  of  forest 
lands — ^fairly  and  reasonably  exercised.  But  first  of  all  we  need  forest-wise 
Americans.  When  forestry  becomes  a  matter  of  common  interest  and  everyday 
speech,  when  the  idea  sinks  in  that  our  forests  are  going  the  way  of  our  buffalo 
unless  everyone  lends  a  hand,  the  game  will  be  won. — Col.  William  B.  Greeley, 
Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States. 


THE   PERIL  OF  OUR   VANISHING  WOODS 

One  of  the  gravest  dangers  that  confront  the  United  States  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  its  timber  supply — ^from  intensive  lumbering  operations,  without  replace- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  infinitely  worse  destruction  wrought  by 
forest  fires  on  the  other.  The  United  States  consumes  nearly  half  of  the  lumber 
and  more  than  half  of  the  wood  pulp  produced  in  the  world.  Our  annual  con- 
sumption of  wood  is  25,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  obtain  this  we  are  cutting  down 
forests  that  have  been  centuries  in  growing.  Yearly  we  are  using  four  times  as 
much  wood  of  all  kinds  as  we  grow  and  more  than  eight  times  as  much  of  the 
soft  woods,  which  are  best  of  all  for  general  purposes.  We  have  been,  as  one 
writer  aptly  terms  it,  "mining  timber  as  if  it  were  coal,"  using  up  one  of  our 
greatest  natural  resources  with  little  or  no  thought  of  the  future,  and  speeding  on 
to  a  disaster  fraught  with  most  terrible  consequences. 

If  the  important  relation  of  wood  to  nearly  all  the  affairs  of  life  were  better 
understood,  there  would  be  a  loud,  continuous  and  Insistent  demand  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  for  reforestation  on  a  huge  scale  and  for  the 
multiplication  of  measures  to  prevent  destructive  forest  fires.  The  shortage  of 
homes  in  the  United  States  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  high  cost  of  the  country's 
rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  wood.  Wooden  houses  are,  of  course,  cheaper  and 
easier  to  build  than  brick  houses,  but  even  a  brick  house  calls  for  three-fifths  as 
much  lumber  as  is  used  in  a  frame  house  of  the  same  size.  Wood  is  indispensa- 
ble in  building  operations  of  all  kinds. 

Wood  is  consumed  in  the  production  of  everything  we  use.  our  food,  our  cloth- 
ing, our  transportation,  our  books  and  newspapers — there  is  scarcely  a  thing  in 
the  production,  manufacture  or  provision  of  which  wood  does  not  fisrnrp  in  one 
way  or  another.  And  the  high  cost  of  wood  adds  to  the  high  cost  of  everything. 
An  idea  of  what  the  increased  cost  of  wood  amounts  to  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  although  tfie  quantity  of  lumber  used  for  building  purposes  in  1922  was 
thirty  per  cent,  less  than  in  1909,  we  paid  $750,000,000  more  for  it ! 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  timber  supply  is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to 
every  individual.  It  concerns  not  merely  his  comfort  but  his  very  existence,  for 
there  is  nothing  as  yet  discovered  that  will  take  the  place  of  wood  in  the  manifold 
uses  to  which  it  is  put.  It  is  disappearing  with  alarming  rapidity ;  in  many 
states  the  timber  supply  is  practically  all  gone.  Pennsylvania  does  not  produce 
enough  lumber  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  alone.  Michigan. 
once  nearly  all  forest,  and  a  state  which  exported  ninety-six  billion  feet  of  lumber 
in  the  sixty  years  preceding  1912,  can  no  longer  supply  its  own  demands.  Every- 
where it  is  going  faster  than  it  is  being  grown.  Talk  of  importing  our  wood  is 
futile.  All  that  we  could  get  from  other  countries  would  not  supply  our  needs 
and  the  prices  would  be  extravagant.  The  country  now  pays  $250,000,000  a  year 
for  lumber  freightage  because  half  of  what  is  left  of  the  growing  lumber  of  the 
nation  is  in  three  Pacific  coast  states — California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  is  futile  also  to  look  to  the  federal  government  alone  to  protect  the  country 
from  the  approaching  lumber  famine.  The  states  must  do  their  part,  and  pri- 
vate interests  also.  Under  intensive  cultivation  all  the  forest  lands  owned  by  the 
federal  government  could  not  produce  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  timber  required. 
About  36,000  acres  are  planted  annually  with  trees  in  the  national  forests,  and 
one  modest-sized  forest  fire  would  easily  wipe  out  as  much  full-grown  timber  as 
that. 

There  are  more  than  33,000  forest  fires  every  year.  Next  to  the  reckless  cut- 
ting of  timber,  without  reforestation,  these  fires  are  the  greatest  destructive 
agent.    To  avert  calamity,  there  must  be  better  forest  fire  prevention  and  there 
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must  be  an  immediate  beginning  of  reforestation  on  a  huge,  country-wide  scale. 
Four-fifths  of  the  lands  suitable  for  forest  production  are  in  private  ownership, 
and  some  way  must  be  found  to  enlist  private  interest  in  a  campaign  to  ward  oCf 
the  disaster  that  threatens  from  our  disappearing  timber  supply. — Springfield 
Union. 

THE    HOLY    HIGHWAY 

The  wilderness  is  glad  for  Him,  the  desert  lands  rejoice, 

And  all  the  barren  waste  gives  praise,  the  mountains  raise  their  voice, 

The  trees  with  laughter  clap  their  hands,  the  hills  are  filled  with  song, 

Forsaken  valleys  feel  the  thrill — the  power  of  life  is  strong; 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  here  in  each  new  wind  that  blows 

To  make  the  parched  ground  hear  joy  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  weak  hands  feel  their  strength  return,  fear  leaves  the  trembling  heart. 

For  God  returns  to  save  and  bless,  nor  will  He  then  depart, 

But  makes  the  blind  eyes  see  again  the  wonders  of  His  love ; 

The  deaf  to  hear  His  kindly  words;  the  crippled  ones  to  more 

As  harts  upon  the  happy  hills;  the  dumb  sing  forth  His  praise 

And  think  upon  His  healing  touch  with  wonder  and  amaze; 

For  streamlets  flow  where  deserts  were,  fresh  waters  cool  the  earth. 

And  grass  with  reeds  and  rushes  grows  where  dragons  played  in  mirth. 

A  highway  here  shall  henceforth  be,  a  holy  way  for  men. 

And  none  shall  err,  though  weak  he  be,  if  he  but  walk  therein ; 

No  tempter  here  to  lead  astray,  no  evil  to  destroy — 

All  these,  who  walk  the  holy  way,  are  in  the  King's  employ. 

And,  ransomed,  back  to  Zion  come,  along  the  road  well-trod. 

Where  sorrows  sore  and  sighing  flee,  and  they  find  rest  with  God ! 

— Muriel  Frances  Doe,  in  "The  Bates  Student." 

FORESTS  AS  FARM  CROPS 

Again  the  importance  of  forest  preservation  and  the  replacement  of  the  wood- 
land products  removed  by  lumbering  and  other  means  is  impressed  upon  us. 

Treating  forests  as  crops,  to  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  as  other  crops  are, 
is  indeed  the  only  logical  means  of  providing  a  supply  of  the  products  of  the 
woodlands  for  generations  ahead.  It  is  idle  to  tell  the  vast  amount  of  forest  de- 
struction, or  to  recount  the  vast  number  of  hiiman  necessities  that  have  their 
origin  in  the  woods  unless  there  is  some  means  of  securing  the  replacement  of  the 
products  by  reforestation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  interest  a  planter  in  a  crop  that  reproduces  itself  every 
season,  or  every  two  or  three  seasons.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  interest  in  one 
which  takes  two  or  three  generations  to  grow.  Yet  we  are  now  reaping  the  crops 
that  have  been  growing  since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  It  is  only  fair  play 
that  we  should  plant  for  our  grandchildren,  as  our  grandfathers  did  for  us.  If 
it  is  said  that  they  merely  allowed  nature  to  take  its  course  that  is  more  than  is 
being  done,  now,  unfortunately,  for  with  waste  and  the  carelessness  that  pro- 
duces forest  fires,  we  cannot  plead  that  we  are  even  letting  nature  alone  to  fol- 
low its  own  processes  of  restoration.  An  aggressive  programme  is  needed. — 
R.  L.  R.  in  Providence  Journal. 

THE  YELLOW  LADY'S  SLIPPER 
"Rushes  tilting  their  burnished  spears 
These  are  her  courtly  cavaliers. 
Heart  of  my  heart,  we  forswear  the  Rose, 
We  have  been  where  the  lady  slipper  grows." 

— Clara  Thomas. 
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Baobab  Tree,   86   Feet  in   Circumference:   Victoria   Falls. 

Both  Food  and  Drink. 


Its   Gourdlike  Fruit   Affords 


TREES  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Beech  Trees  make  perfect  screens  and  wind  breaks,  and  are  commonly  used 
for  this  purpose  in  Belgium  and  England.  The  most  famous  of  these  hedges  is 
in  Scotland.  Planted  in  1740,  this  hedge,  now  ninety-five  feet  high,  is  trimmed 
periodically  by  men  on  long  ladders.— ^ifea&eiTi.  M.  Egan. 

The  Horse  Chestnut  is  a  native  of  Greece.  It  was  imported  into  Europe  from 
Constantinople  about  1560.  In  England  a  special  Sunday  has  been  set  aside  in 
honor  of  the  horse  chestnut. — Helen  M.  Barrett. 

European  Linden  gave  its  name  to  Karl  Linnaeus,  noted  botanist.  Karl  lived 
in  Sweden.  His  father  had  no  other  name  than  his  Christian  name,  which  was 
the  custom  of  his  race.  Wanting  a  surname  he  chose  LinnS,  which  was  Swedish 
for  linden.  Wihen  his  son  became  famous  as  a  botanist,  the  name  was  Latinized, 
and  became  Linnaeus. — Margaret  O.  Butler. 
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The  Magnolia  in  early  times  grew  over  all  the  northern  hemisphere,  though 
some  of  our  magnolias  came  from  China.  In  the  wild  state  the  pink-flowered 
forms  are  more  plentiful  than  the  white.  The  Asiatic  magnolias  flower  before 
the  leaves  are  developed ;  in  American  species  the  leaves  develop  fir^'t. — Anna 
B.  Gorman. 

The  Sycamore  Maple  might  be  called  a  religious  tree.  One  of  the  mediaeval 
miracle  plays  called  for  a  sycamore  tree.  The  play  was  the  flight  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  with  Jesus  into  Egypt.  According  to  legend  they  rested  under  a 
sycamore  tree,  but  no  sycamore  tree  might  be  found  for  the  play.  Hence  the 
maple,  which  resembled  the  sycamore,  was  used  for  the  play.  Thus  from  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries  this  tree  has  been  called  Sycamore  Maple. — Alice 
Griffin. 

The  Lomhardy  Poplar  obtained  its  name  from  its  legendary  origin  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po  in  Lombardy.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Levant  by  the 
Genoese,  and  by  179S  was  abundant  on  the  plains  of  Damascus.  It  is  now 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1784  it  was  brought  to  America. — Elizabeth 
Johnson. 

Russian  White  Birch  is  common  in  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Siberia.  The  many  uses  this  tree  is  put  to  are  surprising.  A 
drink,  Birkenwasser,  is  obtained  from  the  sap,  as  is  a  vinegar  and  a  sweet 
syrup  used  in  place  of  sugar.  When  the  leafage  is  young  and  fresh  it  has  many 
medicinal  qualities.  Later  in  the  summer  the  leaves  are  used  to  make  a  yellow 
dye.  The  wood  of  the  white  birch  is  used  for  houses,  for  utensils  such  as 
spoons,  pails,  bottles  and  jugs,  and  for  cradles,  sledges,  carts,  tables  and  chairs. 
Even  shoes  are  made  of  plaited  birch-bark.  An  agreeable  smelling  oil  from  the 
tree  is  used  to  give  fine  leathel-s  the  pleasant  odor  by  which  Russian  leather  is 
known. — Elizabeth  M.  Egan. 

The  Banana  Plant  is  a  large  herbaceous  plant.  Its  fruit  is  often  referred  to  as 
"The  Fruit  of  Knowledge."  The  original  home  is  believed  to  be  the  East  Indies. 
The  stem  of  the  plant  grows  up,  often  40  feet  high,  from  a  root  stock,  and 
consists  of  closely  enveloped  leaf  sheaths.  At  the  top  a  dozen  of  the  leaves 
grow  out  about  ten  feet  and  form  a  spreading  crown.  Bananas  are  as  important 
as  grain  to  tropic  inhabitants  and  have  a  very  high  food  value. — Margaret  C. 
Murphy. 

The  Camphor  Laurel  Tree  is  a  native  of  China,  Japan  and  India.  The  white 
wood  is  used  for  cabinets  and  chests,  the  odor  being  so  strong  that  insects 
cannot  live  near  it.  Camphor  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  tree. — M.  E. 
Cornell. 

The  Rice  Paper  Tree  is  a  native  tree  of  China,  Japan  and  other  hot  countries. 
It  grows  wild  or  may  be  cultivated.  The  pulp  is  used  in  making  paper  and 
ornaments,  such  as  paper  flowers  and  kites.  Handkerchiefs,  hats,  umbrellas  and 
rain  coats  are  made  of  oiled  paper  and  sold  cheaply  in  countries  where  the 
Rice  Paper  tree  grows. — M.  E.  Cornell. 

The  Weeping  Willow  is  of  Orinental  origin.  When  Alexander  Pope  built  his 
villa  on  the  Thames,  he  planted  a  twig  of  the  willow  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  twig  soon  grew  to  be  a  large,  beautiful  and  graceful  tree,  and  was  the  ances- 
tor of  all  those  since  in  Europe  and  America.  In  1775,  a  British  soldier  carried 
with  him  to  the  United  States  a  twig  from  Pope's  tree,  and  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Custis,  the  stepson  of  George  Washington. — Ruth  Le  Boeuf. 
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The  Japanese  Cherry  Tree,  in  its  many  varied  forms,  is  closely  interwoven  in 
the  national  customs  and  literature  of  the  Japanese  people;  the  flovpering  of  the 
Yoshino  in  Tokyo  is  made  an  occasion  for  a  national  holiday  by  decree  of  the 
Emperor.  Many  of  these  trees  grow  wild  in  the  woods  of  Japan  and  great 
numbers  of  them  are  planted  in  temple  and  castle  grounds,  in  parks  and  gar- 
dens, in  city  streets  and  by  riversides.  The  Yoshino  grows  from  25  feet  to  45 
feet  high.  Its  clusters  of  light  pink  flowers  make  a  lovely  picture  against  the 
pale  gray,  leafless  branches.  The  Mikurumugaeshi,  which  means  looking  back 
from  the  carriage,  grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet  and  has  a  dark  gray  bark 
marked  with  numerous  reddish-brown  patches ;  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers 
are  borne  on  long,  drooping  branches.  The  Tukurokuju,  a  tall,  upright  tree,  has 
young  leaves,  bronze  green  in  color;  the  blossoms  are  white  with  a  deep  pink 
margin  and  are  clustered  at  the  ends  of  branches.  The  tree  in  bloom  suggests 
V.  huge,  tight  bunch  of  roses.  Other  interesting  varieties  are  the  Takinioi 
(flowing  cataract),  and  the  Gyorko  with  greenish-yellow  flowers.  These  Japan- 
ese trees  may  be  grown  in  America.  They  have  proved  successful  in  California, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  beautiful  Potomac  Park  in  Washington.— 
Janet  Craig. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  has  practically  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  few  brave 
survivors,  living  monuments  of  the  glories  of  the  past.  Geological  records  show 
that  the  ancestors  of  these  cedars  lived  on  mountain  ranges  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  basin  and  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  western  Himalayas.  At  the  close 
of  the  glacial  period,  warmer  temperatures  and  the  return  of  previously  receded 
vegetation  drove  the  trees  back  up  to  higher,  colder  regions.  Thus  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Holy  Land  some  of  the  mountain  slopes  became  cedar-clad  once 
more,  while  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  the  cedars  disappeared  completely. 
For  centuries  the  groves  of  cedars  flourished  without  interference.  As  the 
abundance  and  superior  quality  of  the  timber  of  these  trees  became  known,  they 
were  in  ever  increasing  demand.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
and  Asia  Minor  supplied  the  kings  and  pharaohs  of  many  countries  with  build- 
■  ing  materials.  The  temples  and  palaces  of  Solomon  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were 
in  all  probability  constructed  of  timber  from  this  source.  A  few  isolated  groves 
composed  of  varying  numbers  of  cedars,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty-five  centuries 
in  age,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  more  than  forty  feet  in  girth,  may  still 
be  found  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  They  are  all  that  are  left  of  what 
seemed  at  one  time  to  be  unlimited  forests  of  giant  evergreens.  Sturdy  and 
silent  they  stand,  these  faithful  survivors  of  the  past;  lifting  their  stately 
heads  to  heaven  in  solemn  requiem  for  their  vanished  comrades. — Elvira 
Acquarone. 

The  Australian  Bush  is  quite  different  in  color  from  our  woods.  The  general 
impression  is  of  a  bluish  green.  In  spring  and  early  summer  the  young  twigs 
become  a  beautiful  reddish  purple.  The  young  shoots  are  used  for  decorative 
purposes — their  colors  are  soft  and  harmonious.  Growing  in  the  damper 
region  are  two  species  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the  quality  of  their 
lumber,  the  Wackwood  and  the  eucalyptus.  Both  of  these  have  dark,  green 
foliage.  The  blackwood  is  familiar  to  Californians,  who  use  it  for  a  gi?eat 
many  purposes.  It  Is  known  as  the  most  beautiful  cabinet  wood  in  the  world. 
— 1.  M.  Leoni. 
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LONDON'S  CHESTNUT  AVENUE 

In  London  they  have  an  annual  institution  known  as  Chestnut  Sunday,  when 
thousands  of  Londoners  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Busby  Park  to  see  a  fSmous  ave- 
nue of  chestnut  trees  in  their  full  glory.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  responsible 
for  the  trees,  which  were  planted  220  years  ago.  The  length  of  the  avenue  in  a 
straight  line  from  end  to  end  is  exactly  one  mile.  The  chestnut  trees,  which  line 
it  are  altogether  274  in  number,  137  on  each  side,  and  planted  42  feet  apart.  The 
moment  one  passes  the  gate  one  sees  on  the  immediate  left  the  result  of  the  great 
storm,  or  rather  whirlwind,  on  the  evening  of  June  1,  1908,  which,  sweeping 
across  the  open  ground  from  the  southeast,  in  a  minute  uprooted  and  levelled 
80  of  the  great  trees — 70  limes  and  12  chestnuts — all  perfectly  sound,  and  some  of 
them  12  feet  in  girth  and  100  feet  in  height.  Their  great  trunks  lying  in  an 
interlocked  mass  on  the  ground,  was  an  extraordinary  sight,  visited  by  King 
Edward  and  many  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 


GETHSEMANE  OLIVE  TREE 

Just  outside  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  lies  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemaue.  It  is  a  quiet,  secluded  spot,  about  one-third  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  belongs  to  the  Franciscan  monks.  It  is  laid  out 
in  beautiful  flower  beds.  The  chief  object  of  interest,  however,  is  a  venerable 
olive  tree.  This  tree  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Just  inside  the  entrance 
is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  betrayal  and  the  place  where  the  disciples  slept 
while  Christ  was  in  agony  of  intercession.  The  spot  is  a  placid,  i^eaceful  one, 
that  seems  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good  will  in  contrast  with  its  great 
and  solemn  history. — H.  E.  Zimmerman. 


An  African  Papyrus   Swamp. 


MUCH   IN   LITTLE 

The     mighty    oak    tree    from     an    acorn 

towers  ; 
A  tiny  seed  can  fill  a  field  with  flowers ; 
One  bell  alone  tolls  out  the  death  of  kings  ; 
In  every  Sussex  sky-lark  Shelley  sings. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEED 

Words  and  music  by  E.  R.  Power,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 

tnoderato  vnf 


^gi^^=P^^^gzfc^jz^bg 


Little geecl  With       iA/r/»iKW  sb'n   w/Kit/i   \  skou\i  potyooir,  a 


Pot  o^  y\-\ce  u/avni  cwmMf  <?^v"<t  0'.^a  |€d!/e  J^oo  tK^Yeto  (^oi€Uou\-my^ 


Pot  o 


^bvK^M  w4y»>  s•^;T^ a.v><i    tain it»(i  d«k),U>?t<Jo  yoo  thtr^k  wouU  fopp^^'- y^t^it^ 


lots  o^  Cove  a.M  '^er\\U 


ZJZZ-  -g— tf   ^XIpL- 1 S- -, — ! 


HOW  DID  THE  LITTLE  WHITE  BIRCHES  KNOW? 

How  did  the  little  white  birches  know 

That  Spring  was  on  her  way? 
But  yestere'en  the  old  North  Wind  did  throw. 
Pirouetting  off  on  a  single  toe, 
A  thousand  pillows  of  feathered  snow, 
A-snapping  his  ice  wings  to  and  fro. 
How  did  the  little  white  birches  know 

That  Spring  would  win  the  day? 

Little  white  birches  stood  slim  and  white 
All  through  the  winter's   blow; 
Bravely  bedight 
Against  his  might ; 

A  thousand  Angers  upheld  to  view, 
Slender  brown  fingers  against  the  blue. 
From  queer  black  patches  set  here  and  there — 
Coquettish  patches  black  as  night — 
Satin-white  skins  more  shimmering  fair ! 

Little  white  birches  in  silver  sheen. 

How  did  you  dare 

To  suddenly  wear 
That  palest,  mistiest,  filmy  green? 

— Charlotte  Thurston. 
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A   NATURE    STUDY   CLUB 

On  June  9,  1906,  seven  people,  mostly  school  teachers  interested  in  nature  study, 
met  at  Roger  Williams  Park  Museum  and  organized  a  small  club.    At  a  second 
meeting,  held  one  week  later,  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers  elected. 
Ten  persons  were  present,  and  the  name  "The  Rhode  Island  Field  Naturalists' 
Club"  was  adopted.     The  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise  was  the  first  Curator 
of  the  Roger  Williams  Park  Museum,  the  late  C.  Abbott  Davis.    The  first  outing 
was  held  on  June  23,  1906,  at  Kingston,  with  Prof.  John  Barlow  as  leader.   Seven 
persons  went  on  the  trip.     Since  then  the  club  has  made  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth  until  to-day  it  has  a  membership  of  about  200,  and  is  a  state-wide  organi- 
zation.   Its  membership  is  drawn  from  every  walk  of  life — clerks,  students,  pub- 
lic  school   teachers,   college   professors,   lawyers,    ministers,    business   men    and 
women,  doctors,  scout  executives,  and  others — who  have  a  common  interest  in 
things  "out-of-doors."    From  its  inception  the  club  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
had  its  activities  planned  largely  by  people  who  have  been  specially  interested  in 
some  phase  of  natural  history. 

To  most  of  the  members  the  regular  weekly  field  trips  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
are  the  most  attractive  features,  as  it  was  intended  they  should  be  when  the 
club  was  organized.  Almost  every  trip  is  scheduled  for  some  particular  purpose. 
Individual  records  are  turned  over  to  the  secretary  for  future  use  in  a  natural 
history  survey  of  the  state.  The  leader  of  each  trip  is  usually  a  person  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality  visited,  or  is  proficient  in  the  special  topic  to 
be  studied.  Although  nearly  every  phase  of  nature  study  has  been  scheduled  on 
various  trips,  it  is  probable  that  some  form  of  tree  study  has  been  scheduled 
oftener  than  any  other  one  topic ;  e.g.,  tree  census,  woodland  trails,  identification 
of  trees,  diseases,  injuries,  timber  cruising,  trees  in  winter,  nurseries,  injurious 
insects,  buds,  fruits,  measurement  of  trees,  photography,  plantations  and  planting, 
exotics,  pruning,  lumbering,  orchards,  evergreens,  etc. 

Club  trips  are  generally  confined  to  Rhode  Island,  although  an  average  of 
perhaps  one  trip  a  year  is  out  of  the  state.  Since  Its  organization  the  club  has 
scheduled  approximately  500  regular  trips,  of  which  probably  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  have  been  cancelled  on  account  of  rain.  In  addition  to  these,  probably 
200  informal  or  special  trips  have  been  made:  surely  a  unique  record  for  a  club 
only  18  years  old,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mass  of  information  being  accumulated 
for  future  use.  ^ 

The  club  maxims  for  many  years  have  been : — "Study  nature  afield,"  "Collect 
outdoor  records,"  "Conserve  rare  plants,"  "Protect  useful  birds,"  "Spread  helpful 
knowledge."  "Scatter  no  rubbish." — J.  Franklin  Collins. 


"THE  WOODS  THAT  BRING  THE  SUNSET  NEAR" 

The  Wind  from  out  the  west  is  blowing, 
The  homeward-wandering  cows  are  lowing. 
Dark  grown  the   pine-woods,   dark  and  drear, — 
The  woods  that  bring  the  sunset  near. 

WTien  o'er  wide  seas  the  sun  declines, 
Far  off  its  fading  glory  shines, 
Par  off,  sublime,  and  full  of  fear — 
The  pine-woods  bring  the  sunset  near. 

This  house  that  looks  to  east,  to  west, 

This,  dear  one,  is  our  home,  our  rest ; 

Yonder  the  stormy  sea,  and  here 

The  woods  that  bring  the  sunset  near. — Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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"THE  DELL  OF  HIDDEN  BEAUTY" 

A  Pageant  in  Two  Scenes 
By  Elizabeth  "Whiteside  Jones,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 
Illustrations  by  Pauline  Jones,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
Characters :    Toby  Belch,  a  small  boy  of  the  city. 
Queen  Wonder,  guardian  of  all  flowers. 

Flowers  (as  they  appear):  One  Hyacinth,  four  Dandelions,  eight  Roses,  two  Daisies, 
one  Buttercup,  four  Bluebells,  two  Clovers,  one  Apple  Blossom,  two  Violets,  three 
Daffodils,  one  Pansy,  one  Celandine,  one  Lily,  one  Kingcup,  one  Toadstool,  five 
Crocuses. 

Trees  (as  they  appear)  :    Birch,  Hemlock. 

Scene  :    In  the  woods,  about  the  first  of  June. 

Scene   I 

Corner  of  woods,  bare  except  for  a  huge  toadstool  and  a  few  rocks  beneath  it. 

Enter  Toby  Belch,  running,  from  the  right,  and  sitting  on  a  rock.  He  is  dressed  In 
a  neat  but  worn  suit,  and  is  very  thin.     He  looks  around  and  begins  to  sob. 

Enter  Queen  Wonder,  wearing  a  white  flowing  robe,  trimmed  with  silver  and  with 
silver  stars  in  her  hair.  She  carries  a  staff  of  silver.  She  approaches  Toby  and  touches 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

Queen  Wonder:   What  is  the  trouble? 

(Toby  looks  up.) 

To^V :  I  was  just  crying  because  there  are  no  flowers  here.  I  am  allowed  a 
day  every  year  when  I  can  come  out  to  the  country  to  see  all  the  lovely  things. 
Then  I  go  back  home  filled  with  beautiful  pictures  and  I  tell  the  other  poor  little 
children  who  can  never  get  away  from  the  hot,  noisy  city  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard.    But  now 

Queen  Wonder:    What  is  your  name? 

Toby :   My  name  is  Toby  Belch  Howes,  but  all  my  friends  call  me  Toby  Belch. 

Queen  Wonder:   How  did  you  ever  get  an  odd  name  like  that,  Toby  Belch? 

Tohy :  My  mother  loved  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  so  when  I  was  bom  on  the 
twelfth  of  May,  she  named  me  Toby  Belch  from  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night." 

Queen  Wonder:  Well,  well,  Toby  Belch,  what  a  nice  way  to  be  named!  You 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  your  visit,  and  instead  of  such  flowers  as  you  might 
see  at  this  time  of  year,  I  will  awaken  some  of  my  later  summer  beauties,  too. 

Tohy:     Who  are  you? 

Queen  Wonder:   I  am  Queen  Wonder,  the  guardian  of  all  the  flowers.     I  will 
send  for  my  courtier,  the  White  Birch.     (She  raps  three  times.)     While  White 
Birch  is  getting  here,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  place  where  the  flowers  are  made. 
"Far  away  in  an  isle  of  a  southern  sea. 
Where  the  wavelets  play  like  childhood  free; 
There  rises  a  palace,  with  glittering  dome, 
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And  this  bright  place  is  the  fairies'  home; 
And  there  in  my  dreams  one  night  I  flew, 
Oh !  a  brighter  dream  I  never  knew. 
Aye,  fairer  than  flush  of  the  morning  sky. 
When  sun-rays  are  lingering  in  beauty  high, 
Was  the  pearly  hall_  of  that  blessed  place. 
And  the  gleam  I  caught  of  each  happy  face. 
They  were  weaving  flowers,  in  love  and  song, 
For  a  weary  world,  a  world  of  wrong ; 
Each  sat  at  her  loom,  while  a  bent  sunbeam. 
For  her  shuttle,  flew  like  a  lightning  gleam. 
But  flowers  must  fade,  and  so  must  dreams. 
And  mine  had  fled  with  the  pale  moonbeams; 
Yet  the  memory  o'er  my  heart  is  laid 
Of  the  fairy  palace  where  flowers  are  made." 

(Enter  White  Birch,  dressed  in  white  with  black  strips  on  the  dress,  and  holding  a 
birch  branch.  She  is  accompanied  by  Queen  Wonder's  two  pagres,  Jack-in-the-Pulplts, 
dressed  in  green  suits  with  pointed  hoods.) 

Queen  Wonder:  White  Birch,  please  bring  to  this  spot  some  trees  to  make  it 
beautiful.  I  shall  take  Toby  to  see  the  "grandest"  brook  in  our  wood  while  you 
are  away. 

(Exit  Queen  Wonder,  Toby,  and  the  two  pages.) 

Scene  II 

(Same,  with  a  number  of  oak  branches  and  flr  trees  placed  about.  A  hemlock  is 
near  the  front.  Hemlock,  is  a  child  holding  a  hemlock  branch.  Enter  Queen  Wonder, 
Toby,  two  pages,  and  White  Birch.  Queen  Wonder  and  Toby  sit  on  a  rock.  The  two 
pages  stand  behind  Queen.) 

Queen  Wonder :  This  is  very  much  prettier.  White  Birch ;  now  send  to  me  the 
flowers  who  are  willing  to  be  awakened  and  wish  to  make  a  day  happy  for  a 
flower-starved  little  boy,  Toby  Belch. 

(White  Birch  bows  and  approaches  the  Queen.) 

White  Birch:  I  wish  to  do  my  share  and  will  tell  Toby  Belch  what  the  Oak 
says  about  me. 

"I  adore  this  Miss  Birch,"  said  the  Oak  Tree, 
"No  tree  in  the  forest  so  rare. 

In  the  spring  she's  bewitchingly  lacy, 

In  the  summer  she's  silver  and  fair. 

She  looks  then   so  slender  and  shapely, 

With  her  silver  leaves  shimmering  bright. 

Ah,  little  she  thinks  of  my  kindness. 

When  I  shield  and  protect  her  at  night." — E.  Jones. 

(Queen  Wonder  taps  three  times,  and  immediately  Crocuses  appear  along  the  rear 
of  the  stage.  They  are  small  children  with  caps  of  different  colors,  and  as  they  pop 
from  the  mounds  of  brown  paper,  they  should  show  nothing  but  their  heads  and  faces. ) 

(Exit  White  Birch.     Hemlock  steps  forward.) 
Hemlock  :     Longfellow  says  of  me  : 
"Oh  Hemlock  tree!    O  hemlock  tree!    how  faithful  are  thy  branches! 
Green  not  alone  in  summer  time. 
But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime ! 
Oh  Hemlock  tree!   O  hemlock  tree!    how  faithful  are  thy  branches!" 

(Hemlock  steps  back  into  place.  Enter  Hyacinth  and  approaches  Queen  Wonder. 
She  is  dressed  in  pale  green  with  lavender  flowers  attached  to  her  dress  and  with  a 
lavender  cap  on  her  head.) 
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Hyacinth :  I  am  the  popular  garden  flower,  the  hyacinth,  supreme  among  the 
flowers  of  spring.  Dotted  in  borders,  and  arranged  in  masses  in  gardens,  I  give 
a  gay  tone  to  March  and  April. 

(Moves  toward  left  of  stage.  Enter  four  dandelions  dressed  in  green  with  caps  of 
yellow  fringe.  When  they  are  speaking  their  poem,  they  scatter  milk-weed  from  a 
basket  to  give  the  effect  of  blowing  dandelion's  seeds.) 

Dandelion  Spokesman :  We  are  the  dandelions.  This  is  how  we  look  when  we 
first  come  from  our  winter  home.     Kate  Louise  Brown  tells  about  finding  us : 

"I  saw  him  peeping  from  my  lawn, 
A  tiny  spot  of  yellow. 
His  face  was  one  substantial  smile — 
The  jolly  little  fellow. 

"I  think  he  wore  a  doublet  green. 
His  golden  skirt  tucked  under; 
He  carried,  too,  a  sword  so  sharp 
That  I  could  only  wonder. 

"  'Are  you  a  soldier,  little  man, 

You,  with  your  face  so  .siiiiiiy'.' 
The  fellow  answered  not  a  word ; 
I  thought  it  very  funny. 

"I  left  him  there  to  guard  my  lawn 

From  robins  bent  on  plunder. 

The  soldier  lad  with  doublet  green, 

His  yellow  shirt  tucked  under. 

"His  head,  alas !  was  white  as  snow, 
And  it  was  all  a-tremble ; 
Ah !  scarcely  did  this  veteran  old 
My  bonny  lad  resemble. 


'The  days  passed  on — one  afternoon 

As  I  was  out  a-walking. 
Whom  should  I  meet  upon  the  lawn 

But  soldier  lad  a-stalking. 


"I  bent  to  speak  with  pitying  word — 
Alas !  for  good  intention  ; 
His  snowy  locks  blew  quite  away — 
The  rest  we  will  not  mention." 

(Move  toward  left  and  join  Hyacinth?     Enter  eight  girls  dressed  as  different  roses. 
As  they  enter,  one  followed  by  the  other,  each  calls  her  name.) 

Evening  Primrose — (Green  dress  with  purple-pink 
petals  around  face.) 

Moss  Rose — (Green  dress,  crimson  petals  around 
face.) 

Burgundy  Rose — (Green  dress,  small  deep  red  petals 
around  face.) 

Bridal  Rose — (Green  dress,  small  white  petals 
around  face.) 

Damask  Rose— {Green  dress,  white  petals  around 
face.) 

Multiflora  Rose — (Green  dress,  many  little  clusters 
of  pink  roses  on  cap. ) 
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Red-Leaved  Rose — (Green  dress,  white  petals  striped  with  red,  around  face.) 

American  Beauty — (Green  dress,  dark  maroon  petals  around  face.) 

(They  sing,   "The  Flower  Folk,"  and  dance  around  stage,  moving  toward  right  and 
left.) 


THE   FLOWER  FOLK 

Louise  Stiokney 

W'ifh  simplicity 


Laura  Mason 


i 
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L    Rose   so     fair    and    state   -  ly 
2.  Flow 'rs  so    gen  -  tly     sway  -  ing 


Seems    a       la  -   dy 
Seem  like    peo  -  pie 


bright     and        love    -    ly, 
gay       and       grace  -  ful, 


Bow  -   ing       down        se 
Ea    -    ger  to  be 
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to     smile     on 

me. 

stray    - 

ing 

0  - 

ver     hill     and 

lea. 

(Enter  three  Daisies;  green  suits,  with  daisy  in  form  of  shield,  covering  body.) 
Daisies  (all  together)  :    This  poem  shows  how  we  happen  to  be  blooming  in 


the  fields. 

Daisy  SpoJcesman : 


"At  evening  when   I   go   to   bed 
I    see   the  stars   shine   overhead ; 
They   are   the  little   daisies   white 
That     dot     the     meadow     of     the 
night. 

And  often  while  I'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sliy  the  moon  will  go; 
It  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair, 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For,  when  at  morning  I  arise, 
There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies ; 
She's  picked  them  all  and  dropped 

them  down 
Into  the  meadows  of  the  town." 
— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


t,Bow,  move  toward  right.) 


(Enter  Bluebells;  green  dresses  with  blue  caps;  bells  as  a  tassel.     Music,  "Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland."    They  dance  a  folk  dance,  moving  to  left.) 

(Enter  Clovers,  green  dresses,  purple-pink  fringed  hats.) 
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Glovers :   This  is  what  we  have  to  say : 
'The  clovers  have  no  time  to  play ;  And  go  to  sleep  in  clover  beds. 

They  feed  the  cows,  and  make  the  hay,    Then  when  the  day  dawns  clear  and  blue 
And  trim  the  lawns,  and  help  the  bees,    They  wake  and  wash  their   hands  in 


Until  the  sun  sinks  through  the  trees. 
And  then  they  lay  aside  their  cares, 
And    fold    their    hands    to    say    their 

prayers, 
And  drop  their  tired  little  heads. 


dew; 
And  as  the  sun  climbs  up  the  sky, 
They  hold  them  up  and  let  them  dry ; 
And  then  to  work  the  whole  long  day; 
For  clovers  have  no  time  to  play." 


(Move  toward  right.) 

(Enter  Apple  Blossom,  dressed  in  green  with  white  petals  touched  with  pink,  as  an 
over  skirt.) 


Apple  Blossom: 

"Lady  Apple  Blossom, 

Just  arrived  in  town. 
Wears  a  light  green  bonnet 
And  a  snowy  gown. 


The  pretty  dress  is — 
What  do  you  think? 

Five  white  petals 

Just  touched  with  pink." 


(Moves  toward  the  left.) 

(Enter  Buttercups,  dressed  in  green-yellow  "petaled"  hats. 

Butter  Cups  sing  :   "Buttercups." 

BUTTERCUPS 
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(Enter  Daffodils,  gliding  along,  green  dresses  with  yellow  sun-bonnets.) 

Daffodils  (all  together)  :   Wordsworth  wrote  about  us: 

"I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 

jcieside  the  lake,  beside  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze." 

(Daffodils  move  toward  left.) 

(Enter  Pansy,  dress  of  green,  petals  purple  with  yellow  blotches  on  them.) 

Pansy :   This  is  what  people  say  about  me  and  my  family : 
'Open  your  eyes,  my  pansies  sweet,  "Open  your  es'es,  my  pansies  sweet. 

Open  your  eyes,  open  to  me,  Open  your  eyes,  open  to  me, 

Where  did  you  get  your  purple  hue?  Driving  away  with  face  so  true, 

Did  a  cloud  smile  as  you  came  through?  The  chilly  winils  and  wintry  hue. 


"Open  your  eyes,  my  pansies  sweet. 
Open  your  eyes,  open  to  me. 
Did  a  little  sunbeam  bold 
Kiss  on  your  lips  that  tint  of  gold? 


"Whisper  to  me,  oh  pansies  sweet, 
Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  in  rustling  low. 
Then  as  I  bend  with  listening  ear 
Your  cheerful  voice  I  plainly  hear." 


(Pansies  move  toward  right.) 

(Enter  Violets,  green  dresses,  purple  "petaled"  hats.) 

Violets  sing  :   "The  Violet." 
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(Violets  move  toward  left.) 

(Enter  Small  Celandine,  dressed  in  green,  with  cap  somewhat  like  the  Buttercups' 
hats.  As  the  Celandine  speaks  the  names  of  the  flowers  in  poem,  the  new  flowers  enter 
from  the  right  and  stand  at  the  side  of  Celandine  and  the  other  flowers  who  are  already 
on  the  stage  step  forward  as  they  are  mentioned.  Lily — dress  of  green,  pointed  cap 
or  hat.     Kingcup — dress  of  green.) 

Celandine:  Wordsworth  loved  mel  He  wrote  more  than  one  poem  about  my 
loveliness,  and  calls  me  his  flower. 
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"Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
Let    them  live  upon  their  praises; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets, 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 


Long  as  there  are  violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story ; 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine. 
'Tis  the  little  Celandine." 


Birch  (entering)  :     I  have  awakened  all  the  flowers  that  can  come  oui. 

Queen  Wonder :   Well  done,  my  children.    Hurry  back  to  your  beds. 

(The  flowers  recite  the  "Chorus  of  Flowers,"   and  leave  the  stage  at  left.) 


We  are  dear  Nature's  choicest  gems 

As  you  can  plainly  see, 

We  all  have  perfect  flowers  and  stems. 

As  perfect  as  can  be; 

As  perfect  as  can  be. 


Our  perfumes  fragrantly; 
Our  perfumes  fragrantly. 

And  now,  Dear  Toby  B.,  farewell, 

We'll  fold  up  close  and  tight. 

Our  Queen,  from  us  has  cast  the  spell. 

And  now  we  say  good-night ; 

And  now  we  say  good-night. 


-E.  Jones. 


We  reign  supreme  in  Springtime  fair, 

We  blossom  full  and  free. 

We  sprinkle  in  the  atmosphere. 

Birch  bows  his  way  out,  following  the  flowers. 

Voice :     Wait  Toby,  I  have  not  spoken.     I  am  the  toadstool. 

"There's  a  thing  that  grows  by  the  fainting  flower. 

And  springs  in  the  shade  of  the  lady's  bower ; 

The  lily  shrinks,  and  the  rose  turns  pale, 

When  they  feel  its  breath  in  the  summer  gale. 

And  the  tulip  curls  its  leaves  in  pride, 

And  the  blue-eyed  violet  starts  aside; 

But  the  lily  may  flaunt,  and  the  tulip  stare, 

For  what  does  the  honest  toadstool  care?" — Holmes. 

Toby:   Thank  you.  Queen  Wonder,  and  thank  the  beautiful  flowers  under  your 

care.     It  has  been  the  loveliest  day.     I  must  hurry  to  reach  town  before  dark. 

Good-bye,  until,  I  hope,  next  year. 

(Exit  Toby   Belch.      Queen   Wonder   stands   and   waves   her   hand   to   the    retreating 
Pgure.) 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  REMEMBERS 
I  am  familiar  with  the  wind's  wild  hands 

That  to  my  bending  branches  all  night  long, 
Brought  melodies  of  distant,  dreaming  lands, 

And  from  my  rooted  silence  drew  a  song. 
But  now  through  branch  and  tinseled  twig  there  sings 

The  happy  laughter  of  a  child's  delight ; 
And  I  have  learned  a  song  of  dearer  things 

Than  ever  wind  could  teach  me  in  the  night. 

I  am  accustomed  to  the  stars'  frail  rays. 

That  perched  like  birds  upon  my  tossing  crest 
And  gilded  all  my  darkly  brooding  ways 

And  made  of  me  their  silver,  shining  nest.  ' 

But  now  small,  tender  hands  have  made  me  fair 

With  crystal  globes  and  ropes  of  gold  and  green, 
And  set  a  star  within  my  dusky  hair, 

A  gayer  star  than  ever  I  have  seen. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  chains  of  snow 

With  which  the  winter  bound  my  slender  grace, 
And  with  the  flowers  of  the  frost,  aglow, 

And  delicately  woven  as  fine  lace. 
But  now  the  holly  warms  me  like  a  flame. 

And  ribboned  gifts  have  budded  from  my  bark. 
And  now  I  know  it  was  for  this  I  came 

Up  from  the  soil  and  from  the  forest  dark. 

— Faith  Baldwin. 

ENEMIES   OF  FORESTS 

Forest  fires  last  year  swept  sections  of  five  Eastern  states,  says  the  Washing- 
ton Times.  Forest  fires  as  a  rule  occur  in  Western  states  where  we  do  not  hear 
so  much  about  them.  Every  year  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  acres  of  forest 
land  are  burned  over. 

Another  enemy  of  the  forest  is  the  insect.  This  pest  does  damage  estimated  at 
a  hundred  million  dollars  every  year. 

Added  to  that  loss  is  the  regular  consumption.  Each  farmer  averages  2,000 
board  feet  per  year.  The  farmer,  by  the  way,  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  lumber. 
The  furniture  industry  accounts  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  feet  of  hard- 
wood every  year. 

There  are  eighty-one  million  acres  of  idle  land  in  this  country  fit  for  little  else 
than  growing  trees.    This  idle  land  must  be  put  to  work. 

The  drain  by  fire  and  insect  added  to  the  annual  building  programme  means 
there  will  come  a  finish  to  our  forest  products. 

THE  SHOWER 

Sing  a  song  of  raindrops, 

Clouds  and  April  weather, 
Four  and  twenty  redbreasts 

Caught  out  together. 
When  the  shower  was  ended 

What  a  song  was  heard 
About  the  rainbow  splendid 

From  each  dripping  bird. 
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THE  TREE 

A  tree  before  my  doorway  stands. 
And  welcomes  me  with  open  hands. 

I  hear  it  through  my  window  pane. 
Singing  an  anthem  to  the  rain, 

Or  lending  to  a  sterner  breeze 
The  lilt  of  marching  melodies. 

And  whether  skies  be  dark  or  fair, 
I  know  that  tree  is  standing  there. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  knows 

How  swiftly  Time's  bright  river  flows? 

And  if  it  knows  that  it  shall  stay 
Long  after  I  have  gone  away? 

I  boast  my  little  time  of  power, 
I  dance  away  my  merry  hour. 

Grow  proud  and  feel  myself  secure 
And  think  my  conquests  shall  endure. 

And  yet  I  know  some  day  the  tree 
Shall  see  the  gray  hearse  come  for  me. 

Shall  greet  the  sun  and  feel  the  rain 
And  sing  outside  my  window  pane. 

And  watch  the  children  at  their  play. 
Long  after  I  have  gone  away. 

A  thousand  glories  it  shall  see 
In  many  an  age,  denied  to  me. 

• — Edgar  A.  Guest. 

TAM  O'SHANTER 

An  acorn  child  does  surely  love 
His  tam-o'shanter  cap. 
He  never,  never  takes  it  off, 
Not  even  for  a  nap. 

He  wears  it  when  he's  all  dressed  up, 
And  when  he  romps  about ; 
And  still,  no  matter  how  it's  used, 
It  never  does  weur  out. 

— Alice  Ayr  Noyes. 


Brown    Mahogany    Tree,    160    Feet    High :    Rho- 
desia. 


APPLE  TREES  AND   BOYS 

But  yesterday  the  naked  trees 

Stood  lifeless — starkly  bare. 
Warm    rains   and   sun   and    spring's    soft   breath 
Have  vanquished  winter's  seeming  death 

And  brought  forth  verdure  fair. 

Then  pink  and  white  and  delicate 

The  blooms  will  soon  appear. 
Immense  bouquets  outspread  for  bees 
Will  be  the  erstwhile  naked  "trees — 

What   beauteous  gowns  they'll  wear. 

Then  soon,  anon,  the  fruit  will  form 

And  grow  from  day  to  day. 
Absorbing  dews  and  summer's  heat. 
Until  it  ripens,  firm  and  sweet, 

With  colors  bright  and  gay. 

To  me  it  seems  some  boys  I  know 

Resemble  trees  so  bare, 
In  that  the  spirit's  hidden  deep 
Like  life  in  fruit  trees'  wintry  sleep. 

Does  no  one  really  care? 

These  boys  must  shoulder  manhood's  cares 

In  manhood's  coming  hour. 
Then  blest  will  be  those  teachers  wise 
Who  see  the  fruit  through  its  disguise 

And  teach  with  faith  and  power. 

— Martha  Eunice  Burdick  in  Providence  Journal. 
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SECRET  PLACE 
Somewhere,  but  I  shall  keep  it  secret, 

There  is  a  spot  between  tall  woodland  trees 
Where,  in  a  brook,  there  is  a  tiny  island, 

And  trees  are  there  no  taller  than  my  knees. 

A  lost  branch  from  the  brook  runs  by  small  cedars 
And  makes  a  little  three  inch  river  there. 

Of  flowers  there  are  four,  and  toadstools  seven 
To  stand  beneath  when  mornings  are  not  fair. 

And  when  the  children  question  me,  we'll  go  there. 

I'll  take  each  tiny  person  by  the  hand 
And  steal  away  from  doubting  grownup  people 

To  show  them  I've  discovered  fairyland. 

— Elizabeth  Evelyn  Moore. 


SPRING 

Spring  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair, 
Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rain, 
Is  with  us  once  again. 

Out  in  the  lonely  woods  the  jasmine  burns 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a  royal  court  with  green  festoons 
The  banks  of  dark  lagoons. 

In  the  deep  heart  of  every  forest  tree 
The  blood  is  all  aglee. 

And  there's  a  look  about  the  leafless  bowers 
As  if  they  dreamed  of  flowers. 

Some  wondrous  pageant ;  and  you  scarce  would  start, 
If  from  a  beech's  heart, 

A  blue-eyed  Dryad,  stepping  forth,   should  say, 
"Behold  me  !     I  am  May  !" — Henry  Timrod. 


POSSESSIONS 
"Daddy,"  she  said,  "who  owns  the  sky?" 
And  I  softly  whispered :  "You  and  I." 
"Who  owns  the  stars  so  bright,  so  clear?" 
And  I  smiled  and  answered :  "We  do,  my  dear." 
"Who  owns  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  breeze?" 
"Baby,"  I  said :  "We  own  all  of  these." 
"Who  owns  that  field  with  the  pretty  flowers?" 
"Well,  just  for  the  present,  that  field  is  ours." 
"Who  owns  the  birds  that  are  singing  near?" 
Said  I :  "They  are  every  one  yours,  my  dear." 
"Then,  Daddy,  we're  rich,"  said  my  babe  to  me, 
"For  we  own  everything  we  can  see?" 
"Yes,"  I  answered :  "That's  very  tme. 
We  are  all  of  us  rich  if  we  only  knew. 
We  are  all  of  us  rich,  the  great  and  small. 
In  the  vast  possessions  God  gives  us  all." 

— Edgar  A.  Quest. 
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TIMBER  CRUISING 
Professor   J.   Franklin   Collins,    Brown   University. 

Most  lumber  companies  employ  men  to  inspect  standing  trees,  woodlands  or 
forests  to  ascertain  if  there  is  sufficient  timber  of  good  quality  to  warrant  the 
expense  involved  in  cutting  the  trees  and  getting  them  out  of  the  woods  to  a 
market.  Such  men  are  often  referred  to  as  timber  cruisers.  Estimating  the 
market  value  of  lumber  that  can  probably  be  cut  from  a  tract,  while  the  trees 
are  still  living,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  figuring  that  has  to  be  done  before  it 
can  be  known  if  lumbering  operations  are  likely  to  return  a  profit  to  the  pros- 
pective operator.  Such  things  as  location  and  accessibility  of  the  tract,  cost  of 
building  necessary  roads  and  skidways,  the  wages  of  men,  cost  of  food  for  men 
and  horses,  bunk  houses,  stables  (or  hovels),  tools,  and  many  other  items  enter 
into  the  calculation ;  even  the  weather  is  an  important  factor  and  always  has  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

The  timber  cruiser  often  has  to  take  long  trips  into  the  forest,  sometimes  for 
weeks  and  frequently  for  days  at  a  time.  Different  cruisers  are  apt  to  use 
somewhat  different  methods  for  estimating  the  possible  cut.  Although  different 
in  detail,  all  the  methods  are  alike  in  their  fundamental  principles ;  a  count  or 
estimate  is  made  of  the  merchantable  trees  within  a  certain  representative 
measured  (or  carefully  computed)  area.  Knowing  the  approximate  size  of 
the  area  on  which  the  count  was  made  and  the  total  area  of  the  entire  tract 
involved,  it  is  a  case  of  simple  mathematics  to  calculate  the  probable  number 
of  merchantable  trees  on  the  entire  tract.  This  is  the  method  in  its  simplest 
form ;  but  this  simplest  form  is  rarely  used  except  on  small  tracts.  A  large  tract 
commonly  has  some  swampy  land,  upland,  hillside  or  rocky  outcrops.  In  such 
places  several  estimates  are  usually  made,  at  least  one  in  each  of  the  different 
types  of  woodland,  and  these  are  averaged  up  and  a  computation  of  the  entire 
tract  is  made  from  this  average.  Some  times  the  counted  areas  on  the  different 
types  of  woodland  are  figured  out  for  that  part  of  the  tract  only.  Many  modifi- 
cations of  these  methods,  up  to  an  actual  count  of  all  the  trees  on  the  tract,  are 
employed  at  times. 

The  old  time  timber  cruiser  often  made  remarkably  accurate  estimates  with 
no  other  implements  at  hand  than  a  note  book  and  pencil.  His  long  experience 
had  trained  his  eye  to  know  at  a  glance  whether  a  tree  was  more  or  was  less 
than  22  (or  perhaps  30)  yards  away.  He  had  learned  from  long  practice  how 
to  pace  off  a  given  distance  with  remarkable  accuracy  and  to  know  at  a  glance 
if  a  tree  was  of  any  commercial  value.  His  success  as  a  timber  cruiser  was 
largely  due  to  his  long  training  in  accurately  judging  distances  and  trees.  Of 
vourse,  he  also  had  to  be  a  good  woodsman  with  a  lot  of  good  old-fashioned 
common  sense. 

The  writer  has  for  years  used  methods  adapted  from  timber  cruising  practices 
to  estimate  the  percentage  of  certain  kinds  of  trees  or  of  diseased  trees  in  a 
woodland.  One  notable  example  some  years  ago  was  the  training  of  many 
scouts  in  methods  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  chestnut  trees  in  woodlands 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  also  the  percentage  of  diseased  chestnut 
treea. 

If  you  have  read  as  far  as  this  you  may  already  have  thought  that  some  in- 
teresting lessons  (or  "games")  in  woodcraft  could  be  adapted  from  timber 
cruising  practices.     If  you  have  not  already  tried  out  any  of  these  I   would 
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suggest  that  you  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity  and  add  another  worth-while 
accomplishment  in  woodcraft  to  your  present  knowledge. 

The  following  procedure  is  suggested  as  a  starter,  and  interesting  variations 
will  suggest  themselves  later: 

Take  a  tape  line,  a  compass,  a  note-book  and  a  pencil  and  go  out  to  the  Lincoln 
woods  (or  any  other  convenient  woodland)  and  find  a  fairly  level  place  with  an 
unobstructed  view  (as  along  a  path)  for  60  feet.  Set  up  two  stones  or  sticks,  60 
feet  apart,  stand  at  one  and  look  at  the  other  and  get  the  distance  firmly  fixed 
in  your  mind.  Then  without  moving  away  from  the  spot  turn  slowly  around  the 
entire  circle  and  count  all  the  trees  within  60  feet.  It  is  better  to  have  at  least 
two  persons  working  together,  in  which  case  one  should  stand  in  the  center  of 
the  circle  and  one  walk  around  the  circumference,  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible 
60  feet  from  the  center.  The  person  standing  at  the  center  counts  the  trees 
as  the  other  one  slowly  passes  them  in  his  walk  around  the  circle.  Both  per- 
sons should  keep  watch  that  an  average  distance  of  60  feet  is  maintained  be- 
tween them  during  the  entire  count.  Multiply  the  number  of  trees  counted  by 
four  and  you  will  have  the  approximate  number  of  trees  per  acre  for  a  wood- 
land of  that  particular  density,  for  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  120  feet  is 
approximately  one-quarter  acre. 

To  carry  the  work  a  little  farther  another  count  can  be  made  of  the  same 
area,  counting  only  a  certain  kind  of  tree  (oak  or  maple,  for  example)  and  then 
a  little  simple  figuring  will  give  you  the  percentage  of  oaks  (or  maples)  in  the 
circle  and  presumably  a  fair  estimate  of  the  oaks  in  the  whole  tract,  if  it  is 
practically  uniform  in  this  respect.  Similar  estimates  can  be  made  of  the 
percentage  of  each  species  of  tree,  or  the  relative  proportion  of  small  and  large 
trees. 

Another  method  of  making  the  count  is  to  use  a  rectangular  area  instead  of  a 
circular  one.  A  rectangle  22  yards  wide  and  220  yards  long  (66  feet  by  660  feet) 
comprises  exactly  one  acre,  so  if  you  take  a  compass  bearing  through  a  repre- 
sentative area  and  walk  55  yards  (or  paces)  in  a  straight  line,  counting  the 
trees  within  11  yards  to  the  right  and  left  as  you  walk,  you  will  have  the 
count  of  a  quarter  acre. 

A  count  of  a  quarter  acre,  although  not  always  an  accurate  indicator  of  the 
whole  tract,  is,  nevertheless,  much  more  reliable  than  any  off-hand  guess,  and 
in  a  somewhat  uniform  tract  is  usually  fairly  accurate. 

If  you  want  to  estimate  the  volume  of  wood  in  a  log  it  can  be  done  as 
follows :  Measure  the  diameter  of  the  wood  in  inches,  inside  the  bark,  at  both 
ends  of  the  log,  add  these  together  and  divide  by  2  to  get  the  average  diameter 
of  the  log,  multiply  the  average  diameter  by  3.14  to  get  the  average  circum- 
ference in  inches  (if  it  cannot  be  measured  directly),  multiply  half  the  diameter 
by  half  the  circumference  and  the  product  will  be  the  square  inches  in  an 
average  section ;  multiply  this  by  the  length  of  the  log,  measured  in  inches,  and 
the  product  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  wood.  If  the  volume  in  cubic 
feet  is  desired,  divide  the  number  of  cubic  inches  by  1728. 

The  unit  of  lumber  measurement  is  the  board  foot,  that  is,  a  board  one  foot 
square  and  one  inch  thick.  In  actual  practice  the  man  (known  as  a  "scaler") 
who  measures  the  logs  in  lumbering  operations  makes  no  such  calculations  as 
indicated  above;  he  simply  measures  the  diameter  of  the  log  at  one  end  and 
also  its  length,  then  refers  to  a  carefully  prepared  table  that  shows  at  a  glance 
in  the  proper  column  the  number  of  board  feet  in  a  log  the  size  of  the  one  he 
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has  just  measured.     If  a  person  is  interested  these  tables  can  be  found  in  almost 
any  book  on  forestry,  particularly  on  forest  mensuration. 

If  the  length  of  a  log  in  a  standing  tree  (or  the  height  of  the  tree)  is  desired, 
one  of  the  simplest  methods  of  obtaining  approximate  measurements  is  to  use  a 
piece  of  paper  in  the  following  manner.  Preferably  two  persons  should  work 
together,  one  to  hold  the  paper  and  the  other  to  do  the  sighting.  Select  a  paper 
with  right  angle  corners  (as  from  a  note-book)  and  fold  it  across  diagonally 
from  one  corner  so  that  the  two  edges  will  coincide.  This  gives  you  a  right 
angle  triangle  with  the  folded  edge  forming  a  45°  angle  with  the  other  two 
sides.  Stand  nearly  as  far  away  from  the  tree  as  the  distance  from  the  ground 
to  the  height  to  be  measured,  and  have  one  person  hold  the  triangular  piece  of 
paper  about  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  and  in  such  a  position  that  one  of  the  un- 
folded edges  is  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  while  the  folded  edge  points 
upward  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  height  on  the  tree  that  is  to  be  measured. 
The  vertical  edge  can  be  checked  against  a  plumb-line  made  from  a  thread  or 
twine  tied  to  a  stone  or  knife.  Move  about  until  a  place  is  found  (but  neither 
up  hill  nor  down  from  the  base  of  the  tree)  where  the  folded  edge  of  the  paper 
points  to  the  proper  place  in  the  tree  and  where  at  the  same  time  the  unfolded 
edge  of  the  paper  is  exactly  vertical  (as  determined  by  the  plumb  line).  When 
this  place  is  found  the  paper  should  be  held  firmly  in  that  position  until  a  sight 
is  taken  down  the  folded  45°  edge  to  the  ground.  The  distance  from  this  point 
on  the  ground  to  the  base  of  the  tree  will  be  the  same  as  the  height  desired.  If 
the  tree  leans  or  the  ground  is  not  level,  allowances  should  be  made  for  these 
sources  of  error. 


THE  TREE, 


B.  BJORNSON. 


EMORY  P.  RUSSELL. 


1.  The     Tree's  ear    -    ly       leaf  -  buds  were    burst  -  ing       their  brown,  "  Shall     I     take  them       a 

2.  The     Tree    bore      the     bios  -  soms     and       all       the     birds    sung ;  "  Shall     I    take  them       a 

3.  The     Tree    bore      his       fruit      in        the       mid  -sum  -  mer     glow;  —  Said    the    girl,  "May    I 
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THE  ALDER  POND 
A  place  of  reflections, 
Of  rippling  deflections; 
Of  upside  down  trees,  with 
Disjointed  connections. 
Of  such  is  the  pond 
Where  the  Alder  trees  grow; 
Where  hurrying  water  bugs 
Scurrying  go ; 

Where,  dancing  and  glancing, 
Retreating,  advancing, 
Piroueting  detours 
When  on  floating  leaf  chancing: 
The  spider-like  things,  on  a  dance  floor  of  glass; 
The  briefest  of  lifetimes  in  ectasy  pass. 

A  place  of  reflections — 
And  sometimes  I  go 
To  quiet  retreat, 
Where  the  Alder  trees  grow ; 

And  in  tops  that  were  brolven  by  past  Winter's  snows 
And  storm  twisted  branches  which  pond-mirror  shows ; 
I  see,  in  reflections  by  Alder  trees  cast, 
A  symbol  of  Yesterday — time  that  has  passed : 
And  water  bugs  living  ephemeral  day 
Are  representation  of  time  on  its  way ; 
But  nowhere  a  hint  of  the  joy  or  the  sorrow 
Held  by  the  time  locks  of  silent  To-morrow. — Oscar  E.  Jensen. 

FROM  A  WRINLED  SEED 

But  the  glory  of  trees  is  more  than  their  gifts ; 

'Tis  a  beautiful  wonder  of  life  that  lifts 

From  a  wrinkled  seed  in  an  earth-bound  clod, 

A  column,  an  arch,  in  the  temple  of  God, 

A  pillar  of  power,  a  dome  of  delight, 

A  shrine  of  song,  and  a  joy  of  sight. 

Their  roots  are  the  nurses  of  rivers  in  birth ; 

Their  leaves  are  alive  with  the  breath  of  the  earth ; 

They  shelter  the  dwellings  of  man.  and  they  bend 

O'er  his  grave  with  the  look  of  a  loving  friend. 

— Van  Dyke. 


LITTLE  TREES  OF  CHRISTMAS 


O  little  Trees  of  Christmas  ! 

Staunch  little  evergreen  band  ; 

Brought  from  your  home  in  the  mountains 

To   homes   all   over   the   land  ; 

Laden  your  arms  are  with  gladness, 

Treasures  of  joy  and   surprise, 

When  in  the  dawn 

Of  the  fair  Christmas  morn. 
You  greet  happy  children's  eyes. 

Green  on  a  thousand  hillsides ; 

Children  of  Mother  Earth  ; 

Fashioned  by  North  Wind  and  snow-flake. 

Fashioned   for    children's    mirth ; 

Joy,  sings  the  sap  in  your  branches. 


Joy,  for  the  glory  to  be, 

When  in  the  dawn 

Of  the  fair  Christmas  morn, 
Bursts  forth  the  Christmas  Tree  ! 

Bright  little  Trees  of  Christmas ! 
Glittering  in  silver  and  gold  ; 
Crowned  with  the  radiant  Christ-Child 
Telling  the  "Sweet  Story  of  Old  ;" 
When  you  were  born  on   the  hillside, 
Did  you  dream  of  the  glory  to  be. 

When  in  the  dawn 

Of  the  fair  Christmas  morn, 
You  would  bloom  as  a  Christmas  Tree? 

— Emily   Selinger. 
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NATURE  POEMS 

Written   by  Children  of  Grade  VI.,   Henry   Barnard   School,  After  a  Series   of   Nature 

Lessons.     Miss  Dolly  Nerney,  Critic  Teacher.     Miss  Celia  Teplitsky,  Student  Teacher. 

THE   CAT 
Arthur  Ormondroyd,  Jr.^  6A 

Miss  Grey  Cat  has  a  little  brush ;  Miss  Grey  Cat  has  a  little  spoon ; 

She  needs  it  every  day 


She  uses  it  with  care 


To  clean  her  collar  and  her  coat 
And  make  herself  look  fair. 


To    take    her    milk    up    from    her    plate 
In   her   own   funny    way. 


Miss  Grey  Cat  has  a  little  tongue ; 

And  though  she's  very  neat. 
It  is  a  brush  when  she  must  scrub 

Her  spoon  when  she  must  eat. 

NATURE'S    CHILDREN 
Carrie  Davis 


The  snake  is  sly  and  slender ; 

He  neither  walks  nor  leaps, 
But  he  is  quite  progressive 

And  wriggles  when  he  creeps. 

The  mouse  is  very  crafty 

And  very  fond  of  cheese ; 
His  little  body  trembles 

When  the  old  cat  he  sees. 

The  turtle  has  a  hard,  hard  shell 

And  travels  very  slow. 
And  if  you   place   him   on   the   land 

He'll  for  the  water  go. 

The  bats  can  see  their  best  at  night 

And  make  a  snapping  noise. 
If  you  should  catch  them  unaware 

In  chimneys  where  they  poise. 

The  goldfish  wears  a  gilded  coat ; 

His  scales  flash  in  the  sun, 
And  when  through  coral  reefs  he  swims 

He  has  the  best  of  fun. 

The  cats  are  most  sagacious. 

And  sly  and  cunning,  too  ; 
Their  prey  they  love  to  torture 

Until  their  fun  is  through. 

The  beaver  builds  his  home  of  sticks  ; 

He  also  uses  mud 
To    build    the    dams    so    large    and    strong 

In   case  there  comes  a  flood. 


The  rabbit  is  a  harmless  beast ; 

Will  neither  scratch  nor  bite  ; 
But  when  he's  boiled  or  baked  or  fried 

I  hail  him  with  delight ! 

The  squirrel,   with  his   chisel  teeth. 

Lays  in  his  winter  store 
Of  brown  nuts  from  October  woods 

Ere  winter's  tempest  roar. 

The  collie  has  a  loud,  loud  bark 
And  he  has  large,  long  ears ; 

His  hair  is  amber — mixed  with  white, 
And  every  sound  he  hears. 

The  tiger  wears  a  striped  coat, 
He   roams   the    forest   through ; 

And  he  who  meets  this  savage  beast 
Will  his  acquaintance  rue. 

The  leopard  has  a  spotted  coat ; 

A  tiger's  strength  has  he  ; 
He's  cat  like  in  his  motions 

And  lets  no  victim  free. 

The  cow's  tail  switches  left  and  right 

To  keep  the  flies  awav  : 
Her  horns  she  uses  to  enforce 

And  claims  the  right  of  way. 

The  lion  is  the  King  of  beasts 

And  highly  holds  his  head. 
He  justly  earns  his  title 

And  walks  with  stately  tread. 


THE  SNOWBIRD 

Marjorib  McCabe 

One  morning  on  the  fleecy  snow  I   hastened  to  the  kitchen,   where 

A  little  bird  hopped  to  and  fro  ;  I  gave  what  food  we  had  lo  spare. 

He    seemed    to    search    around    our    door,  He  chirped   to  me  his  sweetest  lay 
For    crumbs    that    welcomed    him    before.  In  thanks,   and  then  flew  far  away. 

THE  BEAVER 
Herbert  Murray,  Jr.,  6B 

The  beaver  is  industrious  He  drags  the  log  along  the   bank. 

In   everything  he   does ;  Until   he   finds  a  place, 

He  gnaws  down  trees  of  every  sort,  ^  And    here    he    puts    this    great    big    plank, 

And  makes  the  old  bees  buzz.  To  stop  the  whirlpool's  race. 

And  to  this  place  his  family  comes 

In  groups  of  two  and  four ; 
And  here  they  have  a  lot  of  fun 

Because  they  like  to  gnaw. 


RODENTS 
Virginia  Rice  6B 


Some  rabbits'  coats  are  fleecy  white ; 
They  have  the  pinkest  eyes  for  sight ; 
Their  mouths  are  split  right  through   the 

middle. 
That's  how  they  eat  and  solve  the  riddle. 
The  beaver  is  so  very  funny. 
He    lays   on    logs   when    days    are    sunny ; 
He  builds  a  dam  of  mud  and  trees. 
An  enemy  he  always  sees. 


The  squirrel's  just  the  other  way. 

He  always  likes  to  run  and  play  ; 

He  stores  his  nuts  in  hollow  trees, 

And's  always  in  his  highest  glees. 

The  porcupine  is  very  slow. 

He  strips  the  bark  off  trees,  you   know ; 

He  eats  the  bark  and  thinks  it  good. 

His  teeth  are  made  for  gnawing  wood. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS   TREE 
In  many  lands,  by  many  seas, 
To-day  they  are  planting  Christmas  trees, 
Skies  be  dull,  or  skies  be  fair. 
Fields  white  or  green,  they  do  not  care, 
To-day  they  are  planting  everywhere. 
In  town  and  country,  hall  and  cot, 
On  upland  farm  and  corner  lot, 
Grandsire,  maid  and  tow-haired  tot 
Plant  with  laughter,  song  and  play. 
The  tree  whose  fruit  is  ripe  in  a  day. 
Oh,  of  all  the  fruit  in  the  world,  to  me 
There  is  none  like  the  fruit  of  the  Christmas  tree  ! 

Its  leaves  are  green  as  cress  that  grows 

In  beds  where  the  purling  brooklet  flows  ; 

Its  buds  are  silver,  pink,  or  white 

As  apple  blooms  or  snows  at  night. 

Or  glinting  stars  in  the  frost-moon's  light. 

Its  blossoms  are  golden-hues  and  gleam 

Like  lights  reflected  in  a  stream, 

Or  golden  treasure  in  a  dream  ; 

Its  fruit  is  of  every  tint  and  shape, 

Shaming  the  orange  and  plum  and  grape. 

Oh,  of  all  the  fruit  in  the  world,  to  me 

There  is  none  like  the  fruit  of  the  Christmas  tree ! 

If  you  should  seek  for  the  seed  or  shoot 

From  which  to  grow  this  wondrous  fruit. 

The  field  and  wood  you'll  search  in  vain. 

Nor  find  them  on  the  hill  or  plain, 

On  river  path  or  ocean  lane. 

By  any  map  or  guide  or  chart. 

In  country  store  or  city  mart, — 

You'll  find  them  only  in  your  heart : 

For  every  heart  has  seed  or  shoot 

From  which  to  grow  this  wondrous  fruit ! 

Oh,  of  all  the  fruit  in  the  world,  to  me 

There  is  none  like  the  fruit  of  the  Christmas  tree  ! — Edward  F.  Burns. 


MOTHER'S   TREE 
Lovely  white  birch,  "Mother's  Tree,"     To   the   small,   wild    birds — protecting 
Honored  you  shall  surely  be.  From  the  storms  of  life. 

Like  her  garments — dainty,  fine, 
Like  her  hair,  your  snowy  stem,  Gown  of  lacelike  leaves  you  flutter 

Gleaming  white  and  ever  whiter,  To  the  sweet  wind's  song. 

As  the  years  your  life  enrich. 

Like  her  arms,  so  brooding,  tender,        Lovely  white  birch,  "Mother's  Tree," 
Softly  sheltering  arms  you  reach  Honored,  honored  you  shall  be. 

T.  Carlton  Bicknell. 


TREES 

Trees  that  bend,  trees  that  fall.  Trees    with    branches    spreading    low. 

Trees  that  stand,  defying  all.  Whispering  trees,  that  tremble  so  ! 

Trees  with  branches  bare  and  dead,  Apple  trees,  all  gnarled  and  bent. 

Trees  with  leaves,  gold,  green  and  red  ;  Fragrant  trees,  with  piney  scent. 

Mighty  trees  that  cleave  the  sky  !  Slim  and  white  the  birch  tree  stands — 

Trees    with    breezes    moan    and    sigh.  Trees  that  wait,  like  outstretched  hands. 

Little,  thin,  clean,  baby  trees. 
Throbbing  lives  that  no  one  sees. 
Trees  and  trees,  great  forests  dark ! 
Strong  and  frail,  o'erhung  and  stark. 
I  could  live  and  live  at  ease 
Among  my  friends,  the  forest  trees. 

— Loreine  M.  Fletcher. 
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